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Recollections of 2 Housckeeper. 
CHAP, XII. 
‘«Mistress of herself though china fall.’’—Pore. 





‘<But see, the well-plam’d hearse comes nodding on. 
. Blair’s Grave. 
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Every house-keeper has experienced what is called a 
breaking season, when the centre of gravitation seems 
shaken, as far as crockery is concerned. Such an era 
followed the departure of Hannah Saunders, who left 
me to reside with a minister’s lady. 

I will offer no excuse for this subject, since it forms 
the point of diseussion for half my sex in their select 
circles, and constitutes, ia some measure, the conversa- 
tional boundary live between men and women. Tree 
to ny character of hfiise-k*eper, let me proceed. 

Compassion and interest induced me to offer the situ- 
ation of cook to a Mrs. Sliter, whose husband had re. 
cently died in the neighborhood. She was one of those 
persons who may look decently in new crape, but who 
cenerally, with a great display of pins on their waist 
and sleeves, put them no where else, or who apply them 
as if totally ignorant of the “fitness” of dress as well as 
of things. ' | took her as a forlorn hope—one of those 
experiments that New England ladies are so constant- 
ly obliged to make of ~~ * and dispositions of 
strangers. Edward was Ned late at Court the day 
on which she came, and | ordered some hashed lamb 
and roasted potatoes for his supper. Mrs. Sliter, with 






the | ie hand, and the hot potatoes in the other, 
iséu he kitchen, but unfortunately turned to- 
war lar, instead of the parlor passage. We 


were startled by a sudden nose, and hastened to the 
kitchen, but neither cook noryviands were there. and 
we heard a stifled voice from he cellar crying “marcy 
me, marcy me!” Following tle sound and descending 
the stairs, we found Mrs. Slitei lying at the foot, who 
with her meat and potatoes hal rolled down into the 
ash-heap, and in attempting toise pulled overa barrel 
of soft soap. 

It is difficult to describe her apearance, as she arose 
from this alkaline immersion. “he soap trickled from 
the deep frill of her widow’s cb in streams over her 
cheeks. andcommingling with th ashes, left scarcely a 
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trace of the human face divine, and what added to th: 
grotesqueness of the scene, was her holding up the mut. 
ton-dish unharmed. How this was accomplished in 
her necessary gyrations down a steep flight of stairs 
we never could comprehend. Her complaints were 
eloquent enough, mingled with some irritability at our 
il]-restrained Janghter. 

In arranging the bed-rooms the following morning, 
she broke a toilette glass, and was in still deeper con- 
sternation. 

“Oh, Miss Packard,” she cried, “there will sartainly 
be a death in the family. It was only two months ago, 
poor Mr. Sliter that’s dead and gone, broke his shaving 
glass, and you see what’s come on’t. ‘I’m left as it were 
a poor lone veder, without a partner; and it was but a 
year ago, that my neighbor Miss Stone, that keeps the 
witii, (victual) house, broke her parlor-glass, and that 
same day, us she was chawing some fish. a bone choked 
her, and she was as good as dead for an hour.” 

To verify Mrs. Sliter’s prediction, Polly, a month 
from the date of the broken toilette-glass, heard of the 
death of a great-uncle whom she had never scen, and 
Mrs. Sliter went about the house with a self congratu- 
latory cackle at the birth of the disaster. To me, how- 
ever, the prediction of trouble. if not of death, seemed 
realized. Piece after piece of my dinner set, (a rare 
and beautiful style at the time, white ground with a 
rose-colored vine on the edge,) came tinkling on my 
ears, With a sound that a housewife can detect from afar. 

[ early obliged myself not to stir on such occasions. 
If one can sit still a few moments, quietly lay down a 
book, or fold up one’s work, or knit to the middle of 
one’s needle, there is a favorable prospect of keeping 
the temper smooth, but as surely as you start up with 
“there now”’—your feminine dignity is gone. I had a 
friend, who once conquered an irritable temper, by ob- 
liging herself to count twenty, when under sudden ex- 
citement. 

Mrs. Sliter’s next feat was, to lose the balance of the 
breakfast-tray,and deposite the whole apparatus on the 
floor. Every house-keeper will give me their sympa- 
thy, when I describe to them my sugar-bow] without a 
cover,my cream-pot without a handle, my coffee-pot 
indented at the side, and an unmatching slop-bow! call. 
ed in from the kitchen to complete the muster-roll. 

An honest, open breakage one can bear with a toler- 
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able grace, but it is hard to be the subject of duplicity, 
as well as carelessness. Mrs. Sliter’s favorite prac- 
tice was to conceal the results of her organ of destruc- 
tiveness, until they were discovered in some nook or 
corner, in the form of irregular triangles of glass or chi- 
na. Frederick, who was as great a collector of old 
china in his way, as Monkbarns, discovered, in Mrs.Sh- 
ter’s short but emphatic reign, treasure upon treasure, 
and his broken dishes, as he called the pieces of crock- 
ery, were gathered up from the cellar, the ash-heap, 
the wood-house, and every other spot, where his busy 
little feet resorted, for what is miscalled mischief. At 
length, one day he brought in a sample to his grand- 
mother, who was visiting us. The moment she saw it 
she detected the cup, the very tea-cup from which Dr. 
Franklin had once drank. It had been a family boast, 
and she had given it to me at my earnest solicitation. 
My mother was really affected; she took Frederick in 
her arms, and told him the story of the cup, how Ben- 
jamin Franklin sat and talked with her parents as he 
sipped his tea, how her mother whispered to her, that 
he was a great man, how she took the cup from his 
hand, and said, “No one shall use this again.” 

We were all silent, as she sat polishing the fragment 
with her pocket-handkerchief; and even the boy laid it 
aside carefully. 

To heighten my troubles, at this period, I found the 
contents of my decanters sensibly lowered, and perceiv- 
ed that Mrs. Sliter was frequently intoxicated. When 
accused of purloinmg the liquor, she denied, until the 
proof became too glaring, and when no longer able to 
evade, said to me, “Miss Packard, you’re the unfeelingest 
person Lever see to speak soonkind to a lone vider that 
ain't got no consolation, and vishes to raise her sperits. 
fain’ta going to stay with a person that begrudges 
every mouthful that’s ate and drank, and you 1 ed’nt 
expect me to give you a chi iracte r, for I shan’t recom. 
mend your house to nobody.’ 

She decamped in violent wrath, and we were thrown 
for several weeks on our own resources. 

There could scarcely be a more striking illustration 
of the lamentable dependance of house-keepers on ser- 
vauts, than in the obligation I felt myself under ‘ when 


deserted by Hannah,to take under my roof, this wo- 
man, with whose character and disposition I was so 
little acquainted. Mrs, was the wife of a wood- 
sawyer, and sent for mx haste, as a neighbor, to : 
her, after her husband’s decease. Lw with as much 
promptitude as possible. Mr. Sliter had died in a fit 
of drunkenness, and his b oated body Was ijaid out in all 
the state that extreme poverty could assum the smal 

apartment, the common bed-room and parlor of th 

miserable pair. In an old chair, from which hung th 

broken rushes, sat his wife, rocking in the restlessness 


of unoceupied grief. 

I took her hand, and was about offering her consola- 
tion, but her sorrow was : ot of that sort thot breaks the 
heart in silence, and 1 was interrupted by her dolorous 
voice, preceded by a long-drawn sigh. — 


SO 


“Death is a dreadful thing, ma’am. 


‘man.that’s cead aud gone, and I, have lived nigh twenty 





Mr. Slite r, poor 











year together. It’s hard to be left a lone voman as it 
vere. He was no body’s enemy but his own. I shall 
be a lone body indeed,”—and she put her handkerchief 
to the corner of both eyes. 

I commenced once more the usual common-place 
attempts at consolation, when looking up, she said brisk- 
ly, “Miss Packard, do viders vear weils now?” 

This miserable attempt at the semblance of mourning, 
first led me to speculate on the propriety of black, ap- 
parel for the bereayed. If our friends are virtuous, 
and our belief in christianity sincere, why assume a 
mourning robe, when they are clothed in the white 

garme nts of immortality? Why shroud our heads when 
theirs are crowned with amaranthine wreaths? Why 
utter sighs of woe, when they are hymning to cele stial 
harps, amid cele stial choirs?) And when a case occurs, 
where those who should have loved us, have rent our 
hearts by sin, or broken them by harshness, and the 
weary spirit, shrinking from observation, turns on itself 
to commune in silence, why assume the ostentation of 
regret before an unsympathizing world? 

Yet let me not treat lightly or harshly a prejudige 
founded on the delicate impulses of nature. Perhaps 
the hand that writes these strictures might be the first 
to mould those sombre monuments, which affection 
raises to departed friends, and would be the last to lay 
aside the time-honored associations, that cluster in the 
day of earthly separation. 

However this may be, Mrs. Sliter, with a veil of pro- 
per dimensions, followed him to the grave, who had 
thrice kicked her out of doors, actually if not nominal. 
ly, caused the death of her only infant, “i brutality, 
left her whom God and se¢iety Wemanded him to st up- 
port, a miserable pauper, and gone down to the tomb, a 
bloated carease, to meet the change s, for weal or woe, 
of an endless immortality. 
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A happy Thought. A poor woman in Ireland went 
to pay her tithe to Dr. Barnard, the rector of Maghera, 
afierwards Bishop of Limerick, and we ‘t known as the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, and a member of The Club de- 
scribed by Beswell. @hea®man said to him, ‘Si you 
have the tenth of all I possess except my children: it is 
but justice you should have the tenth of the In €60 ; here 







is my tenth son, take him and provide for Dr. 
Barnard took the child at her word: clo and 


seat him to school, where he 
Tithe. 

Adam Clarke. When this remarkable man was a 
boy, the nearest neighhor of his father was one Pierce 
Quenlin, a very fat mai. Adam beheld him with dis. 

a loathsome object; a fee ling Which was ren- 

d yet more inten edb » dumb fortune-teller, called, 
the Scottish diaiectof Ulster, a spae-man, who gave 
lam to understand, b at it would one day be his own 
lot, to be fond of thebottie, and to rival even Pierce 
Quenlin im size. Hethought that the spae-man might 
be right, nevertheless aut God could overrule evils, even 
great as these; and acordingly, he stole into the field, 
kneeled himself down in a furze-bush, and prayed 
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heartily, saying . “O Lord, have merey upon me, and | 
never suffer me to be like Pherwe Quenlin!’ Hle tells 
us in his life, that he ever continued to entertain a 
wholesome dread of drunkenness and fat. 

Sensible reply. When Louis XVII. late 
France, was first prince 
lution, one of his valets de 


of the 
chambre, named Duruflé, a 
literary man ef some distinction, and who had even ob- 
tained a prize from the Academy, having hurt the prince 
while drawing on his sto< kang. he exclaimed, y a tone 
quite contr: ry to his usual style of indifference and mo- 
deration, “what a foo!” “ did not think,” re sphie ‘d the 
other, “that one was a fool for not knowing how to put 
on Monsieur “One rejoined the 
prince, “who has not sense cnough to do properly what 
he undertakes to do.” 

Ancient Pistol. Among the odd mistakes of trans- 
lators, is to bg numbered one by Mons. Arnault, a 
French savant now living, of some celebrity, who de- 
signates Shakspeare’s Ancient Pistol in Henry V. as 
Le vieur Pistol. In th . dramatist’s time, ancient was 
frequently employed for the»word ensign, or standard- 
bearer, and as such was ¢ ppropriated to Pistol. It 
seems to have been a corruption of the French word 
ensergne. 
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Deaf and dumb. Massicu, a deaf and dumb pupil 
ofthe Abbé Sicard, gave the following beautiful reply 
to the question put to him. 

Q. What ts Gratitude! 

A. The memory of the Heart. 
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Oh! not for me, oh! not for me, 
That monumental marble raise; 
I could not bear its wreck to see,— 
Its tarnish’d face in after days. 


‘The spot that tells of her decay, 
Should wear nought deeper in its gloom, 
Than Nature’s holiest array, 


The tender leaf, the flow’ret’s bloom. 


And dreamy hum, and soothing tone 
Of passing bee, or ev ening bird, 

Might come with echo’s plaintive moan,— 
Nor should one other note be heard. 


From crumbling stone, why need we seek 
To call to mind the early lov’d 

In hearts, that ne’er her worth could speak, 
Nor her unfailing friendship prov’d? 
Enough! enough! that in one breast, 
Remembrance rears a lasting shrine 
Osthoughts, that cannot sink to rest; 

\ treasure-house, from love’s deep mine. 


‘here roots shall spring, and bud anew, 
‘hat heed nor blight, nor wintry chill: 
\tfection’s tears shall fall like dew, 
And hope’s unclouded sunshine trill. 


‘The heart! it isthe only spot, 
Where that dear name should e’er be trac’d; 
For oh! *twill never be forgot, 
Till memory’s self shall be effac’d. 
gC 
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Our beautifal October has arrived, bringing its refreshing influ 
ences. 
vivacity. 


The invalid returns with bloom, and the dispirited with 

The demon of disease is retreating, and the hum of 
life is abroad. Let us be grateful for our blessings, while we 
prepare for the reverses to which our lot as human beings renders 
us liable. 





Literary Notices. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. Uniform 
Ath and 5th. 
One loves to see 


Vols. 


Edition. 
a favorite book, as one loves to see a beloved 
friend, arrayed in neat and appropriate costume. ‘The admirers 
of Mrs. Sherwood are recommended to the Harpers’ edition. 
which they will find every way calculated to satisfy their taste 
We do not profess to approve entirely of any of her works ex- 
cept Roxobel; indeed, we think her language to the young, on 
the subject of religion, being such as she would use to the most 
abandoned criminal, is any thing but judicious, but we must, at 


the same time, give her credit for ‘‘zeal,’’ and regret that it is not 


always ‘‘according to knowledge. 


Life of Jackson, by Wm. Cobbett, M. P. 
by the Harpers, N. Y. 

There is no doubt that this book will be read by friends and 
foes, for who will not wish to know what is said of our Presi- 
dent by an English M. P.? 

‘The work is something in the st) le, though more polished and 
intellectual, of our late travelling author, Weems. 

ihe above tor sale at Mr. Bancocnr’s. 


Juvenile Miscellany. Monthly series, No. 
Broders, 1: Boston. 


We could not but feel like parting with a dear friend, when 
Mrs. Child withdrew her name from this beautiful periodical, 


Published 


1. E.R. 


27 Washington-st. 


which she has supported with unfailing interest for eight years, 
of the 


how then must we rejoice, when we are told 


We should welcome a similar series, as one best aids in 
our parental course; 
that it will be hereafter 


**more attractive?’’ Wecan hardly con- 


ceive such a thing possible. ‘The editors have given a great 
Mrs. 


Child must feel happiness in knowing, that she has tilled the 


pledge, and we wish them every success in redeeming it. 


ground and planted the good seed, which they are about to water 
and shelter. 
Agents in Charleston, E. Thayer and T. Cousins. 


The Ladies’ Companion & Monthly Magazine, N. York. 


We have just risen from the perusal of this new and highly 
interesting periodical, and mbst cordially recommend it to the fa- 
vour of the public. Several of the tales present much graphic 
and touching delineation of scenery and character, and taken in 
the tout ensemble, it deserves a welcome at every domestic fire 
side. 

D. J. Dowling, Broad-st. Agent. 
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a 
Ursuline Convent. 

We feel gratified in presenting the following extract, entire, 
from the ‘Ladies’ Magazine.’’ It offers a view, which has often 
been called for by inquirers in this community, and is recom- 
mended by its directness and moderation, mingled with true sen- 
sibility. ‘The last number of the Ladies’ Magazine, besides this 
interesting article, presents the sual agreeable variety of matter. 





Who has not heard of the outrage perpetrated at 
Charlestown! A community of helpless women at- 
tacked, and, with a large number of female pupils, 
compelled to flee in the darkness of night from their a- 
bode, escaping at the peril of their lives, from the rage 
ot lawless men, who were demolishing the pleasant 
dwelling, with its furniture and dear mementos, and 
who did not feel their fury satiated till the buildings 
were sacked and burned, the beautiful and cultivated 
grounds ravaged and trodden down, and even the tomb, 
the sanctuary of the dead, violated! 

Who could have dreamed that Americans would, 
within sight of Bunker Hill, bring dishonor upon their 
country’s name, by the commission of a crime which 
has no, parallel in the history of civilized nations! 

Some may think that the various journals have suf- 
ficiently discussed this affair; but besides its import- 
ance as a violation of the public peace, it appeals di- 
rectly to the sympathies of our sex; it is a cruelty, a 
wrong to woman, at which every female heart must 
revolt, being committed against women who, by the 
regulations of christian society, are entitled, not only to 
the protection of the laws, but tothe protection of man 
also. ‘These feelings must prompt every lady, protes- 
tant as well as catholic, to condemn this outrage. Stull, 
in order to judge correctly of its causes and consequen- 
ces, information is necessary, and this we have taken 
every means in our powerto procure. ‘The result we 
will give ina sketch ofthe Convent and its catastro- 
phe, and believe that the details, many of which we 
have learned from the Superior, cannot but be uter- 
esting to our readers. 

‘The Ursuline Convent was established in Boston in 
1820, underthe care of Madame St. Joseph* as Supe- 
rior. ‘The order of St. Ursuline are, by their religious 
profession, devoted to the education of female youth; 
consequently, the institution was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a female seminary. This is an important fea- 
ture in conventual life, which we American protest- 
wnts rarely consider. We think of nuuneries as pla- 
ces of prayer and penance, superstitious rites and idle 
observances; we talk of nuns as beings shut out not 
only from the enjoymeuts of society, but from its use- 
ful employments also, condemned to exist without pur- 
suits, pleasures, or hopes, that relate to this world. 
Such may be the case with some of the most rigid or- 
ders, the ‘Trappists, for example, but as relating to the 
majority of those who take the veil, it is an erroneous 
i. The nuns are neither idle nor useless members 
4 the State. Those who are not devoted to the in- 
- ructioa of the young, are employed with their needles, 


*Madame St. Joseph died 1832, and was succeeded by Ma- 
dame St. George. : 





in curious and useful fancy-works, which are soli 
for the benefit of the order. In this way they earn 
their own support. But teaching is their great busi- 
ness, and in all Catholic countries, nunneries are now 
almost the only boarding schools where young ladies 
are educated, ‘Till the time of Madame Campan, we 
believe, no female seminary, except the nunnery, was 
known in France. And many noble English protes- 
tant families sent their daughters thither to be educated, 
because of the superior advantages which these Catho- 
lic institutions offered in all that was then deemed the 
requisite accomplishments of a high-bred lady. To 
some of these conventual seminaries particular immu. 
nities were granted, on account of their being selected 
as places of education for the princesses of the blood 
royal. And surely some regard is due from our sex to 
that order of women who, through the ages of igno- 
rance and darkness, devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of female youth. ‘True, the system: was very de- 
fective, but it was the best which the state of society 
permitted. 

Whether the convent is a fitting place for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of our free citizens, isa question 
for parents to decide. ‘There can, however, be no 
question that the Catholics of these United States have 
the right to establish such seminaries if they choose; 
and we never heard there was any objection when the 
Ursuline Convent was opened in Boston for the admis- 
sion of pupils. It was a new thing, and probably the 
romance connected with the idea of living in a convent 
with real nuns who had taken the vows, and wore 
black veils, and kept themselves apart from the world, 
had some effect in procuring pupils, 
the experiment was soon certain; but the building in 
which the nuns resided, was not in a pleasant situation, 
and they concluded to leave the city, and establish 
themselves where they could have gardens and grounds 
for those exercises and recreations which are so indis- 
pensable to the health of children and sedentary per- 
sons. In pursuance of this plan, they purchased an 
estate of about twenty-seven acres in Charlestown, and 
in nearly the centre of their grounds, on a hill which 


_they named Mount Benedict, they erected a spacious 
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and handsome brick edifice. Hither they removed in 
1826, and entered zealously oy their labors of improv- 
ing their property, and ‘rearing the tender minds’ com- 
mitted to their care.* 

The situation of the place they had chosen, was 
splendid; Mount Benedict commanded the most Varied 
and delightful scenery; Charlestown, Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, the river and the harbor with the islands, might all 
be viewed from the windows of the convent. But when 
they purchased the estate, its ‘capabilitigs’ were all it 
had to recommend it; Mount Benedict was a rough, 
bleak hill, and the land around a broken looking waste, 
In eight years the institution and its grounds were 
wdmiration of strangers, aud the pride of the cathol 

The school, in the meantime, had continued to 1 
crease. During the last vear, more pupils had been 





*The number of pupils was fifty; the nuns teun—net more 
than was necessary to manage the school. 


The success of 
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offered than could be accepted. The season had been 
propitious; their gardeus were in a state of high culti- 
vation; every thing around them looked beautiful and 
flourishing, and nothing portended the destruction which 
was at hand. 

* * * * * * 

On Monday evening, August 12th, the inmates of the 
Ursuline Convent, in number sixty-six, retired to rest at 
the usual hour, half-past seven. All retired, with the 
exception of the Superior, and one sister who was a 
watcher by the bedside of an invalidnun. ‘The Supe- 
rior felt some anxiety; she had heard rumors that an 


excitement was gathering against her, on account of 


transactions which were reported to have taken place 
at the convent. Though she was conscious of her own 
innocence, and had been solemuly assured, only a tew 
hours before, by the selectmen ot! “Charlestown, that she 
and her house were safe, and had nothing to fear; yet 
her responsibility for the young ladies comunitied to her 
care, could not but make her anxious. 

The ostensible cause of the excitement was briefly 
this. A few weeks previous, one of the nuns, Mary 
St. John, had, in a temporary fit of derangement caus- 
ed by illness, left the convent and repaired to one of the 
neighbouring | houses, where, it was said, that she com- 
plaine d of being unhappy, and desired to be taken to a 
family in West Cambridge. ‘Thither she was carried 
by the persons to whom she had appealed. ‘The very 
next morning she expressed to her brother her desire to 
return tothe convent; and did return willingly, and de- 
clared that she had no recollection of going away, or 
of any thing which had taken place in relation to it. 
Yet the circumstance that a nun had gone out from the 
convent, was the theme of much gossip and many ter- 
rible surmises. Among other rumors, it Was confi- 
dently stated, that Mary St. John was a young nun who 
had been over-persuaded to make the profession; that 
she stipulated before she returned to the convent, that 
she should not be obliged to assume the black veil 
gain, but should, in three weeks, be dismissed honor- 
ably, and allowed to return to her friends. It was far- 
ther stated, that her friends had called for her at the 
time named, and she was not to be found! 

bag Monk Lewis story was mostly a fiction. Ma- 

y St. John had been a nun for pearly thirteen years— 
i is exceedingly attached to her profession, and no 
persuasion could now induce her to leave the 
hood. She has no recollection of expressing a wish 
to depart in three weeks; nor was she ever denied 
her friends. 

But these rumors were abroad; they had reached the 
Superior, though she did not consider them entitled to 
any attention, til! they appeared in the shape of a news. 
paper article. 

The same day, (Saturday the 9ih,) the gentleman to 
whose house the nun first repaired, came to the con- 
vent, stating the excitement abroad, and re ‘quested to see 
This the Superior readily granted, 
and also permitted him to go overthe whole house, and 
examine the cellars, where, it was reported, the horrid 
dungeons were situated. He found nothing go justify 
suspicion, the Lun assured him she was at pertect free- 


sister- 





| dom; that she staid from choice: and he promised the 


Superior to lay before the public, on Monday, a state- 
ment which would clear her, and remove or silence all 
these unfounded, injurious reports. 

On the next day, one of the Selectmen of Charles- 
town came to the convent, requiring to see Mary St. 
John, and to be allowed to examine the buildings. The 
Superior felt loath to have him take this liberty om the 

Sabbath day, but she was aware, that popular eXcite. 
ment is not apt to be very reasonable, and should she 
refuse him, the clamor might be raised, that she was 
vot prepared for his search. So she summoned Mary 
St. John to attend him, and permitted him to examine 
every part of the premises. He, too, professed himself 
perfectly satisfied that all was right, but stated that it 
would be necessary his colleagues should also exa. 
mine the house. ‘They came on Monday afternoon; 
three Sclectmen, accompanied by two other men, saw 
and conversed with Mary St. John as long as they 
chose, and were shown throughout every part ‘of the es- 
tablishment, from the cupola to the cellar. They as- 
sured the Superior that they were convinced of her in- 
nocence, and of the falsehood of the charges against 
her house; that they would take immediate measures to 
clear up the mistake; and that she should not be mo- 
lested. Accordingly the household retired to rest in 
peace. 

But this calm was soon broken. About half-past nine 
the Superior heard loud shoutings, and the teffitving 
cry—Down with the Convent! Down with the Con- 
vent!’ 

She called to the nuns to rise, and had herself only 
time to reach the window of an upper front apartment, 
when twenty or thirty dark forms came rushing up to 
the dwelling. She demanded what they wanted. 

‘We want to see the nun who ran away.’ 

The Superior sent istantly for Mary St. John, but 
the alarm had been too much for her weak nerves— 
she had fainted. 

The Superior then expostulated with the rioters on 
their savage conduct, in thus assaulting a community 
of temales;she pointed out to them the danger they were 
incurring, and the punishment they would bring on 
themselve ’s, by thus attacking, in the night time, a peace- 
ful dw elling- house, and she inquired if they had not 


‘learned from their Selectmen, the falsehood of the ru- 


' mors about the nun. 


‘No,’ was the reply, and then some one in the crowd 


to | addcd—+*Mr. Runey (one of the Selectmen.) opened the 


vate. 

‘The mob, however, retired from the house; they were 
not then sufficiently wrought up for the onset, and the 
firmness of the Superior seemed to awe them. 

But they soon returned, in greater nunber, and with 
loud threats and horrid impreeations against the Supe- 
rior. She was again at the window: and now Mr. Ru- 
ney appeared among the rioters, and requested her te 
put herself and household under his protection. 

‘Have vou any authority for our protection trom the 
other Selectmen?’ 

He said, ‘No’—but added that he wetld pretect her 
and the children. 
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She replied that the children had been committed to 
her care, by their parents, that she could not give them 
up to hiw, but that if he had the power to protect them, 
she begged he would use it to disperse the mob. 


‘I will do whatI can,’ was his answer: and he pro- 
bably did exert some influence, forthe mob again re- 
tired without doing any mischief. ‘This might be some- 
whatowing to their fears. They inquired of the Su- 
periorywhen she commanded them to depart, if she had 
armed men in the house? and she seeing they were 
cowardly did not undeceive them. But a poor fright- 
ened lay-sister exclaimed, ‘that they were entirely un- 
protected.’ 


Whatever reasons induced the rioters to retire, the 
sequel showed that their malicious purpose was not 
abandoned. A_ signal fire soon blazed in front of 
the convent, and the mob again rushed forward, armed 
with stones and clubs, and began to demolish and dash 
in the doors and windows. 


Never till this moment, had the Superior believcd 
the rioters would proceed to violence, but she now saw 
that she must abandon her dwelling to their fury. Her 
chief concern was for her pupils, the young girls that, 
like frightened birds, were flocking around her. We 
have said one nun was an invalid... Her complaint was 
consumption, and no hopes were entertained of her re- 
covery, yet she was able to walk about, and occasion- 
ally pager some duties as an instructress—that very 
day she had given lessons in music; but terror now 
reidered her helpless; and in that state she had to be 
borne from her room. With great exertions the pupils 
were all collected, and the Superior saw them out of the 
house before she would leave it. The ruffians had al- 
ready made their way in, and rushed first to her apart- 
ment, so that she was compelled to abandon all her 
valuables, plate, jewels, watches, and alarge sum in 
money which, after her pupils were safe, she had in- 
tended to secure. 

Pos trembling exiles, thus driven forth in darkness, 

nd not knowing where to flee for shelter, retired first 
to a green-house, at the bottom of the garden: but the 
mob, with loud shouts, were seeking them; the Superior 
tried to escape by a side gate; this was also guarded 
by the rioters; and she finally had to creep through a 
sinall opening, made by removing the” paling from the 
garden fence, and with her household, some of the lit- 
tle girls in very thin clothing, made her way through 
the “damp ficlds, for the distance of half a mile, till they 
reached the house of Mr. Adams, where they were 
kindly received, and humanely comforted through the 
remainder of this dreadful night. 


* * * * * * 


Let those who wish to know what the unbridled pas. 
sions of lawless men can effect, go to Mount Benedict, 
and look on the desolated grounds and blackened and 
crumbling ruins, of that spot lately the abode of youth 
and beauty, where all around was pleasantness and 
jyeace; and they will feel that without Jaw, liberty is a 
word of horrid import, and that, unless the voice of pub. 
Xie opinion is deep-toned and decisive against this out- 





rage, no religious community, no literary institution in 
our land is safe, 

If private pique, prejudice, rumors, are to guide the 
popular mind, and direct the popular arm to crush the 
suspected, without trial or appeal, the reign of Nero 
would be preferable to that of democracy. 

It is strange that all Christians do not see the danger 
of permitting any one sect to be persecuted or injured, 
without endeavouring to do it justice. ‘There is a spi- 


rit of infidelity and anarchy abroad in our land, and if 


it can prevail by violence, to destroy one sect, and do 
this with impunity, it will soon gather strength for fur- 
ther attacks and bolder measures. The Catholics must 
be protected, or the Protestants will not long be able to 
hold their own faith unmolested, nor to worship in the 
temples their fathers have built and consecrated. 

We make these remarks, not that we are inclined to 
catholicism, but we would practise that rule which en- 
joins us to do to others as we wish to be done by. We 
certainly should not select a catholic seminary as the 
place of education for our own daughters; yet candor 
obliges us to say, that, from all we can learn of the 
system pursued at the Ursuline Convent, we think it 
offers, when compared with ‘Young Ladies’ Semina- 
ries,’ in general, its fair proportion of advantages. 
The fashionable accomplishments, that is, whatever 
renders woman attractive in society, have always been 
sedulously attended to ina conventual education. The 
nuns teach by example the gentle and graceful move- 
ment and the soft low tone of voice, and in these parti- 
culars, might be advantageously recommended as mo- 
dels to all instructresses. 

It should be borne in mind, that there is no standard 

f female education; we have no model schools, foun- 
ad by public beneficence, like colleges for our young 
men, to regulate the system, or rather introduce sys- 
tem into the order of those studies and pursuits which 
should be requisite to form an accomplished woman. 
Female education is left entirely to private experi- 


ments, to chance, caprice, and the shifting breath of 


fashion; and it is not to be wondered at if the 2 vail- 
ing style is superficial, showy, and often useless 

There have been some remarks, in the ‘sic Jour- 
nals, relating to the impropriety of protestant parents 
placing their children a@ a catholic seminary, and thus 
virtually training them in the catholic faith. Solici- 
tude for the right moral instruction of young females, 
can scarcely be too watchful. It is all i imp ortanit that 
the heart, soul, and mind of woman should be imbued 
with the pure and holy sentiment of her duty to God, 
and the responsibility which her influeuce over the 
character of others imposes. But let us be just to the 
catholics. The Superior, in her prospectus, engages 
to instruct her pupils only in the broad principles. of 
christian faith and practice, in which all persons whe 
believe the Bible, can unite; and we have good reasen 
to conclude she has adhered, scrup vulously, to thes 
conditions. Of all the protestant young ladies, and 
there have been several hundred educate d at the Ursu- 
line Convent sinee its foundation, not a single indivi-~ 
dual has embraced the Catholic faith! 
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Items of News. 


The celebrated Miss Harriet Martineau has arrived in this 
country 

A great cotton and wool factory at Athens, Geo. has recently 
been consumed by fire. 

Keeping the feet warm, is recommended by a writer_in the 
Augusta Constitutionalist, as a preventive against Cholera. That 
we suppose, wear woollen stockings. 

Two hundred dollars were recently collected in the Lutheran 
Church of this city, in behalf of some sick and suffering German 
emigrants. 

Sugar of Lead, in doses of from five to twenty grains, is the 
last announcement for the cure of Cholera. 

The Courier and Mercury Printing Offices of Charleston, have 
been fired on successive nights,—supposed for the purpose of 
robbing the neighbouring Banks. 

The steeples of three Churches in Utica, N. Y. have been 
much injured by lightning. 

A Western !’hysician defends, in a very long article, the use of 
an emetic of salt and mustard in cases of Cholera. 

Two gentlemen and four ladies were drowned in August last, 
by attempting to cross a portion of Lake Champlain, in an old 
and leaky boat. 

A gentleman in Paris has set on foot an Omnibus, which 
brings ready cooked dinners, of any kind, to people’s doors. 

Steam-Carriages, to run on common roads, seem to be getting 
more and more into use. 

A machine has been invented in Boston, by which a person 
can propel himself alone, ten miles in an hour. 

Some night-robbers in Boston have with great audacity spread a 
supper table and enjoyed themselves, while committing burglary. 

Suspicions are excited that the cotton factory at Athens, Geo. 
was fired by design. 

A duel between two gentlemen of Virginia has been prevented 
by the interposition of friends. 

A Medical College is about being established in New-Orleans. 

Mr. Cleland, Editor of the Detroit @ourier, having been falsely 
reported to be dead, has had the pleasure of seeing his character 
drawn by some of his brother-editors. 

A very respectable meeting has been held in New-Orleans, to 
take measures towards establishing a ‘‘Court of Honor.’’ 

The Mayor of New-Haven, and a candidate for Congress in 
Connecticut, are natives of South Carolina. 

A white man and woman were committed to gaol in Rich- 
mond for the murder of the woman’s husband, who soon made 
his appearance alive and well. 

Some disgraceful proceedings have arisen trom the racing of 
Steam-boats on the North River, N. Y. 

Mr. Durant’s tewelflh ascension was accomplished at Boston, 
during which he passed three times over the same spot, being 
once driven out to sea, and landing at length in the country, 14 
miles from Boston. 

Seven gambling establishments have been broken up by the 
populace at Richmond, and a bonfire made of their instruments 
and furniture. 

Attempts are making in Paris to guide and navigate balloons 
like vessels. They talk of setting down passengers in the middle 
of Hyde Park. 

There is a white female barber in King Street, Charleston.— 
We have never heard of but one other in the United States. 

We lately saw ants swimming across water set to secure some 
preserves, and carrying other ants which could not swim. 

Marble, for architectural purposes, is brought from East India, 
to New-York. 

By observations made in Berlin it appears that the clerical pro- 
fession is more favorable {to longevity than any other. Perhaps 
the clergy of Germany pass easier lives than the same profession 
in America. 

The gospel of St. Mark has been printed at Philadelphia in 
raised letters for the use of the blind. 

Two splendid silver pitchers, of an Etrascan form, have been 
presented,by subscription, to Matthew Carey Esq. of Philadelphia, 
partly on account of his ‘‘ever-attentive anxiety to effect the re- 
lief of private distress.”’ 
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The ladies of Beaufort, S. C. excel al! others in the perfection 


to which they carry the art of preparing and @arving preserved 
watermelons. 


ry? . . . 
here are twenty amateur boat-clubs in New-York. 
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The “Wultiplication Table in Rhyme: 
PART SECOND. 
FOR ELDER CHILDREN. 
Spring. 

Six times thr€e are eighteen— 
The youth no more are skating. 
Six times four are twenty-four— 
Wintry winds have ceased to roar. 
Six times five are thirty— 
Jack Frost no more will hurt ve. 
Six times six are thirty-six— 
See the hen protect her chicks. 
Six times seven are forty-two— 
How clear the robin’s whistle too. 
Six times eight are forty-cight— 
See nature’s carpet spread in state. 
Six times nine are fifty four— 
View the rain-bow arching o’er. 
Six times ten are sixty—oh! 
How the western clouds do glow. 
Six times eleven are sixty-six— 
Your thoughts on the Creator fix, 
Six times twelve are seventy two— 


Who clothes this happy world anew. 


Summer. 


Seven times three ars twentv-one— 
How fierce and high the noontide sun. 


Seven times four are twenty-eight— 
The laborer toils till eveni gf late, 


Seven times five are thirty-five— 
The fields, the groves, are all alive. 


Seven times six are forty two— 
‘The panting herds the shade pursue, 


Seven times seven are torty-nine— 
‘The angler throws his trembling line. 


S«ven times eight are fifty six— 

‘The squirrel chirps, and plays his tricks. 
Seven times nine are sixty-three— 
How cool the stream beneath the tree. 


Seventy, are seven times ten— 

But look, how changed the scene again! 

Seven times eleven, are seventy-seven— 
Dark clouds obscure the blue of heaven. 
Seven times twelve are eighty-four— 

) ep thunders roll from shore to shore. 
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THY FOLLOWING BALLAD, ON A SUBJECT KINDRED 
TO HIS TASTE, 1S RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 


BY THE AUTHOR, TO 
J. &, Cc. Esq. 


FRANCISCO DE RIBALTA. 
THE SPANISH ARTIST. 
A BALLAD. 


A gathering = low’d burningly 
n young Ribalta’s brow, 
As he stood on fair Valepcia’s plain, 
And breath’d a parting vow. 


For neither name nor wealth had he, 
Yet sweetly on him smil’d 

The young and lovely Isabel, 
His Master’s only child. 


‘€Farewell! farewell! my Isabel, 
Mine, though I wander far,— 
My love shall still shine over thee, 

Like yonder distant star. 


I feel within my restless soul, 
The power to toil and die, 
Or fix upon the scroll of fame, 
My name in letters high. 


And dearest! I will come again 
Thovgh he may now deride, 
And in thy father’s presence claim 

My own, my gentle bride. 


Ile spurn’d me; but the goading word 
To thee alone I tell;— 

Ile said ‘ta dauber ne’er should wed 
His peerless Isabel.’’ 


She spoke not, but her beaming eye 
Looked eloquently kind, 

And her young fingers in his own 
Were trustingly entwin’d. 


One single, solitary tear 
Came trickling down the while; 
Ife kiss’d the falling gem away ;— 
"Twas follow’d by a smile. 


And not until his waving plume 
Had parted from her sight, 
Seem’d she to feel the cloudiness 
Upon her hope’s young light. 


Oh, what a wild and piercing gaze 
is that we throw upon 

Vhe sacred spot where one has stood, 
Who lov’d us, and is gone! 


And what a sigh upheaves the soul 
When stranger-forms pass by, 
And with their dark, ungenial shade, 

Unspell the memory! 


Ribalta ‘neath Italia’s skies 

_ Parsued the path to fame, 

‘Untir’d he follow’d where it led. 
With thoughts and hopes of flame. 


Ue watched the day-dawn's earliest ray 
To urge his pictur’d toil, ; 
{nd bent with strain’d and doubtful eye 

Beneath the midnight oil. 


‘pd when upon his growing werk 

‘His kindling glances fell, 

\.gnsh of joy came o'er his heart, 
‘That spake of Isabet. 
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Three crip pen his gentle love 
Hush’d up her widow’d soul; 

And if a sigh escaped her heart, 
Hope through the current stole. 


At length he came in manly trath; 
He heard her whisper’d tone, 
Iler eye-beam sank into his soul, 

And she was still his own. 


Soon to her father’s vacant room 
They pass’d with stealthy tread ,—- 
There on the easel, temptingly, 
A noble sketch was spread. 


Eager, Ribalta seized the brush 
And wrought as life were there, 
The picture grew, and every stroke 

Stood out with colors rare. 


And Isabel look’d breathless on . 
With eyes and hands uprais’d, 

And large drops beaded on his brow 
As thus she stood and gaz’d. 


*Tis done—and now a coming step. 
Her father’s step is heard; 

Ribalta, shrinking from his sight, 
Stifles the whisper’d word. 


The Master starts—so beautiful 
The new creation shone,— 

The colour, shade, expression too, 
More lovely than his own! 


‘‘Why girl, there’s magic in this touch,” 
The enraptur’d painter cried, 

**And only he who wrought this work. 
Deserves thee for his bride.”’ 


A moment—and Ribalta’s arm 
Encircled that fair maid, o 
While at her father’s knee they kueit, 
And for his blessing pray’d. e 
| a a ne ee re nen me 


LOCAL CHARADES. 


1. My férst is the name of a suffering king, 
You must weigh twenty hundred my second to show, 
My whole is a place where each moment upspring 
The beautiful belle, and the elegant beau. 
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2. My first is a scene where men bustle, 
Mathematics my second may claim, 
In my whole little children oft justle, 
And councillors sit near the same. 


3. A sacred word my first implies, 
My next a blessed angel shows, 
My whole directs us to the skies, 
And gives the sorrowing heart repose. 





CONUNDRUM™. 


76. What hard word is that, which is reversed and rendered 
soft, by the process of burning? 





ANSWER TO CONUNDERCU SS, 
75. They bind up Rose Buds. 
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